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A SKETCH OF THE PERSONAL CHARACTER OF 
GEORGE FOX. 


George Fox was the son of Christopher and 
Mary Fox, of Drayton, in Leicestershire, and 
was born in the year 1624. His parents were 
persons in good repute, and remarked for their 
piety. Christopher Fox was a weaver by trade, 
and was sometimes called among his neighbours 
“righteous Christer.” 

George Fox had but little school learning, but 
possessed a strong aptitude to improve himself, 
and his knowledge of religion and religious sub- 
jects was far beyond those of his years. When 
of a suitable age he was placed out with a shoe- 
miker, but it does not appear that he was bound 
as an apprentice, or ever worked at that trade. 
His master dealt largely in wool, and sheep, and 
cattle, and George was employed in this branch 
of his master’s business, attending fairs and 
markets for that purpose. When about nineteen 
years of age he left his employer, and having a 
small, but sufficient income of his own, he never 
afterwards engaged in business. When grown 
to man’s estate he was of middle stature, incline- 
able to be stout, graceful, and manly in person ; 
had a strong constitution, and powerful voice, 
and he was a man of undaunted courage. He 
wore his hair long, which fell in natural ringlets 
on his shoulders; he kept a good horse, and 
travelled much on horseback ; be wore buckskin 
smalls, boots and spurs, and a girdle round his 
waist. He was very temperate in his eating, and 
allowed himself but a short portion of sleep ; his 
usual beverage was pure water, in which he some- 
times steeped a sprig of wormwood. It is very 
evident from his writings that he had read much, 
and was well acquainted with the prominent 
events of history, both ancient and modern, and 
his knowledge of natural history struck William 
Penn with surprise. He promoted the education 
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of youth in all the branches of useful learning, 
including the study of foreign languages, and by 
his means a school was opened at Shacklewell, 
for the education of Friends’ daughters, and 
another at Waltham Abbey for Friends’ sons. 

Sut above all his other acquirements he was 
profoundly conversant with the Bible; his 
memory was like a living concordance, for he was 
always ready with chapter and verse to meet his 

| Opponents on every occasion, and they were many. 
It is matter of astonishment how he found time 
to write so much as he has left behind him. Be- 
sides his Journal, which is not a small one, he 
wrote many lengthy letters and epistles to Friends 
and others, and he largely and frequently ad- 
dressed Oliver Cromwell, King Charles,and many 
| foreign potentates, besides magistrates, priests, 
: others of his persecutors. It is presumed 


that his epistles and letters were transcribed be- 


eee 


fore they were forwarded ; and in this labor he 
frequently employed the hand of a friend, and 
who probably sometimes wrote from his dictation; 
in no other way can we account for the volumi- 
nous productions of his per. His Journal, after 
his decease, was transcribed and arranged by 
Thomas Ellwood, to which a considerable and 
instructive preface, by William Penn, is prefixed. 
When about forty-five years of age, George Fox 
was married, at Bristol, to Margaret Fell, the 
widow of Judge Fell, of Swarthmore Hall, in 
Lancashire, her children by her former husband 
having given their cheerful consent. After tar- 
rying about a week at Bristol, they went together 
as far as Oldstone, and in three days afterwards 
they parted, betaking themselves to their respect- 
ive services. Margaret returned to Swarthmore, 
where she had long kept up an extensive corres- 
pondence with Friends throughout the nation, on 
the affuirs of the Society, and George Fox pro- 
ceeded on his religious service through the coun- 
ties. 

It is marvellous to think of the vast number 
of public meétings which he keld in his travels, 
wherein he was frequently engaged in the minis- 
try for two or three hours in large congregations 
—not unfrequently in the open air. ‘The great 
hardships which he endured in his travels and gos- 
pel labors, both in these kingdoms and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, as well as in the West India 
islands, and in America, are matter of astonish- 
ment, and his preservation through them must 
be aseribed to that protecting Power, in whose 
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service all his strength of body and mind was 
engaged. The grievous persecutions which he 
underwent for many years, for preaching the | The coffin was quite plain, but smooth and neat; 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ in its purity; | it was borne to Bunhill Fields burial ground, a 
the long and frequent imprisonments which he en- | distance of about a mile, by six Friends, who 
dured in infectious dungeons, and unhealthy | were relieved by six others at intervals, there 
places of confinement,* and after all, that he | beipg six Friends selected for this service out of 
should have been preserved to spend his last days | every Monthly Meeting. The relations walked 
in peace among his friends, is worthy of grateful | first after the corpse, then a considerable number 
commemoration. | of Friends followed, walking three abreast on one 
side the street. The grave yard was quite filled 
in Worcester Jail, where he became very ill, and | with Friends and others. Four Friends spoke 
his wife remained with him for seventeen weeks ; | at the grave-side, among whom were William 
she then went to London, wrote to the king, and | Penn and George Whitehead. 
after long perseverance she obtained her hus-| This finished the remarkable life of George 
band’s discharge. He now went home to Swarth- | Fox, whose history exhibits a most extraordinary 
more with his wife. After a religious visit to | ckain of events, almost without a parallel in the 
Holland and Germany he staid some time at; annals of reformers and philanthropists. He cer- 
home, and then went to London. His health | tainly was the man of the age, and it may be 
having failed, he frequently spent a short time at | many ages before the world will look upon his 
several places in the vicinity of London, as at| like. His gifts, mental, physical, and divine, 
Charles Bathurst’s country house, Epping Forest; | and the labor given him to perform, were most 
at his son-in-law’s country houses; John Rous’ | unusual and extraordinary, and well did he acquit 
near Kingston; and William Mead’s at Gooses, | himself of his arduous duties. Those who care- 
in Essex ; and at Edward Mann’s country house | fully read his Journal with a desire to receive 
at Ford-Green, near Edmonton ; and some other | instruction, will not be surprised at the encowi- 
places, diligently attending the several meetings | ums which have been given on his writings by 
of Friends, for some mjles round the metropolis, | Mackintosh and Coleridge, two authors of high 
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about two hours, eleven Friends appeared in the 
ministry, aud one Friend concluded in prayer. 


The last time George Fox was imprisoned was 


as at Tottenham, Cheshunt, Waltham Abbey, | 
Enfield and Winchmore Hill. When at William | 
Mead’s he often attended the meetings at Wan- 

stead, Barking, and at John Harding’s, and he | 
wrote several epistles while at Gooses. 

Having spent a short time at Tottenham, he 
returned to London to his lodgings at Henry | 
Goldney’s, in White Hart Court, Gracechureh | 
Street. After being there two weeks he wrote | 
an epistle of sympathy and encouragement to | 
Friends in Ireland, who were then subjected to 
grievous sufferings; it is dated 10th of 11th | 
Month, 1690, being Seventh-day. He was at 
meeting next day, and appeared in the Miuistry | 
in a lively manner; he also engaged in prayer. | 
After meeting, he complained of being unwell, 
returned to his lodgings, at Henry Goldney’s, 
and took to his bed. On Third-day following, 
he peacefully breathed his last, the 13th of 11th 
Month, 1690, aged sixty-six. 

His remains were interred in the burial ground 
of Friends, at Bunhill Fields, on the following 
Sixth-day. A meeting was held on the occasion, 
which was crowded to excess, both by Friends 
and others, and White Hart Court was filled 
with people. Although the meeting held only 


* His imprisonments were :—1i. At Nottingham Jail. 


2. At Derby Jail. 3. At Derby Jail; second time in 
Dungeon. 4. At Carlisle Jai]. 5. Arrested at Lei- 
cester, sent to London, and liberated by Oliver Crom- 
well. 6. At Launceston, in Doomsdale. 7. At Man- 
chester, in custody a short time. 8. At Lancaster 
Castle. 9. At Leicester Jail. 10. At Lancaster Jail; 


— to Scarborough Castle. 11. At Worcester 
ail. 


reputation of later times. 


Notice of ABRAHAM SHACKELTON, of Baillitore. 


The name of the Shackletons, of Ballitore, are 
familiar to Friends generally, as the conductors 
of a boarding-school of some note at the above- 
mentioned place, which was first opened by Abra- 
ham Shackelton, in 1726. 

Abraham Shackelton was a native of York- 
shire, born about the year 1696. His mother 
died when he was six years of age, his father 


| two years afterwards. Though deprived so carly 


of religious parents, the impressions made on him 
by their careful education were not in vain. He 
used frequently to mention the tender concern of 
his pious father, who, following him to his bed- 
side, was wont, on leaving him to his repose, aw: 
fully to recommend him to seek the Divine bless- 
ing. And that blessing did remarkably attend 
him during the course of his life; for whilst as 
yet very young, and exposed to manifold dan- 
gers, he was enabled to preserve the tenderness 
and innocence that constitute the happiness of 
childhood; and often retiring from his comps 
nions, he mused in solitude on the love of his 
Maker. In his youth he underwent great exer 
cise and conflicts, but persevering in the straight 
path of duty, and yielding obedience to the Di- 
vine Monitor through every stage of life, the 
same protection was extended as the same watch- 
ful care to seek after it was maintained. 

His bodily frame not being robust, after hav- 
ing made trial of other means of gaining a liveli- 
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hood, he resigned them, and cultivated bis natu-| taught by his example. And there is ground to 
ral taste for literature. Though he was twenty | believe, that the principles of the people called 
years of age when he began to learn the Latin | Quakers were better understood, and that many 
language, yet with genius and application, he | illiberal prejudices against them were removed, 
speedily beckme a good classical scholar, and even | by means ef Ballitore school. 
wrote pure and elegant Latin. His acquirements,| Amongst the scholars of Abraham Shackelton, 
his diligence, and still more his character, in- | one of the most distinguished for early attain- 
duced some of the most respectable families of | ments in literature, was Edmund Burke, who, 
the Society of Friends in Ireland, (of which re- | with Garrett and Richard his brothers, was placed 
ligious body he was himself a member,) to en-| under his care, in the year 1741. Edmund, be- 
courage him to go into that country, and under- Ling then about eleven years of age, manifested 
take the tuition of their children. He first en- | uncommon genius, with qualities which shelter 
gaged in the employment of a private teacher, | that “‘ painful pre-eminence” from those envious 
discharging his important trust greatly to the | blasts which annoy, even when they cannot in- 
satisfaction of his employers. Before his removal | jure; for he was unassuming, affable, and modest. 
he had become acquainted with Margaret Wil- | He and Richard Shackelton, the son of Abraham, 
kinson, of _Knowlbank, in Yorkshire. She was pursued their studies together. The minds of 
pleasing in person and manners, cheerful, of a | both were strongly bent to literary acquirements ; 
sweet temper, and endowed with good sense ; but | both were endowed with a classical taste and solid 
what attracted and confirmed Abraham Shackel- | judgment, and keen perceptions; and with simi- 
ton’s affection to her, was the excellence of her lar dispositions, cheerful, affectionate, and bene- 
humble and pious spirit. He loved her with a volent. Between the kindred minds a friend- 
true love, and in a few years returned to Eng- ship was formed which continued through life, 
land, solicited, and obtained her hand. Those | notwithstanding the different spheres in which 
friends who had had trial of his abilities as a pri- | they moved. When they met afterwards, Ed- 
vate teacher, and who saw the advantages accru- | mund Burke delighted to converse with the friend 
ing to the youth from such an example as his, | of his youth on subjects that recalled their juve- 
were glad to find he had determined to settle in | nile days. In private life he was distinguished 
Ireland, and to open a boarding-school. They , by the practice of the social and domestic virtues, 
probably suggested the idea to him, for he was | and by exemplary moral conduct. His manners 
of a diffident disposition. Ballitore seemed to be and conversation were engaging and instructive, 
a suitable place for this purpose, a retired village clothed with a simplicity which softened the bril- 
in the county of Kildare, twenty-eight miles | liancy of his talents, and made him even more 
south of Dublin; the river Griese, a pleasant | beloved than admired. 
stream, running through the valley in which the | Michael Kearney was another of Abraham 
village stands, and contributing to its salubrity. | Shackleton’s pupils, a native of Dublin; a per- 
It was a situation, also, which gratified Abraham | son of acknowledged worth and learning, and as 
Shackelton’s inclination for the country, and his | remarkable for his modesty as for his aequire- 
love of agriculture and planting. Hither, then, | ments. At the age of cighty, he gave proof, by 
he brought his beloved Margaret; here they | a few lines addressed to one of the family, of the 
passed their peaceful, pious lives; here shone the permanency of that friendship which, springing 
steady lustre of their bright examples, and here | from the soil of innocent and cultivated minds, 
they laid down their heads in good old age. But | produces blossoms and fruits to gladden the heart 
their virtues left behind a sweet odor when their |in youth and in age. ‘A renewal,” says he, 
places knew them no more; and their memories | “ however slight, of a correspondence with Bal- 
are handed down with respect and love from one | litore, excited a most affecting pulsation in my 
generation to another. heart; it attracted my attention to old times, 
The boarding-school was opencd on the Ist of | when I was accustomed to receive letters from 
3d month, 1726, and succeeded beyond the hum- | your father, to whom I am indebted for much in- 
ble hopes of its conductors; so that not only | struction in what is laudable and excellent.” 
those of their own society, but of the middle rank, | Speaking of the pleasure with’ which he read a 
and many persous of considerable note, and of | description of Ballitore, he adds, “It bestowed 
various denominations, placed their children un- |on me a momentary youth. I recollected the 
der their care, several of whom afterwards filled | haunts of my boyhood with inexpressible plea- 
conspicuous stations in life; and many not only | sure, and retraced events that had occurred on 
retained a grateful and affectionate respect for the | every spot. The cowslips of the mill-field were 
memory of their preceptor, but good-will and re- | not forgotten, and many instructive conversations 
gard for the Society of Friends on his account ; | with your father started into my mind.” It was 
remembering his extraordinary diligence and | not the recollection of hours spent with his friend 
care in their tuition, his fatherly oversight of |in idleness, folly, or mischievous frolics which 
them, and also the living lesson of uprightness, | was presented to his memory; but through the 
temperance, gravity, aud humility which he | long retrospect of much more than half a century 
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this vencrable man could pleasantly contemplate 
their past studies and recreations. The cultiva- 
tion of taste and science is favorable to the pre- 
servation of purity of conduct and sentiment; 
and though there are lamentable instances of fine 
talents being laid waste, and, instead of raising a 
goodly and useful structure, affording, by their 
ruin, a shelter to the beasts of prey and birds of 
might, yet the generality of the dissipated and 
profligate appear to be those who have neglected 
or despised the improvement of their own abili- 
ties, and endeavored to depreciate those intellec- 
tual powers and accomplishments which they 
were unwilling or unable to comprehend; who, 
in the words of Gay— 
«‘O’erlook with scorn all virtuous arts, 
For vice is fitted to their parts.” 

Of Abraham Shackleton’s son Richard, some 
highly izteresting and instructive memoirs and 
letters are published, from which the present par- 
ticulars are extracted, which I shall conclude 
with a testimony written on occasion of his death, 
by his friend and fellow student, Edmund Burke, 
who justly appreciated the character of him whom 
he had loved so long and so sincerely. 


LETTER FROM ‘EDMUND BURKE TO MARY LEAD=- 
BEATER. 


> . e 
Beaconsfield, 


, 1792. 


After some tears on the truly melancholy event | 


of which your letter gives me the first account, I 
sit down to thank you for vour very kind atten- 
tion to me in a season of so much and so just 
sorrow to yourself. Certainly my loss is not so 
great as yours, who constantly enjoyed the ad- 
vantage aud satisfaction of the society of such a 


companion, such a friend, such an instructor, and | 


such an example; yet I am penetrated with a 
very severe affliction, for my loss is great too. I 
am declining, or rather declined in life, and the 


loss of friends, at no time very reparable, is im- | 
possible to be repaired at all at this advanced | 


period. His annual visit had been for some years 
a source of satisfaction that I cannot easily ex- 
press. 


affections, and his vivacity and cheerfulness, 


which made his early days so pleasant, continued | 


the same to the last; the strictness of his virtue 
and piety had nothing in it of the morose or aus- 
tere, and surely no life was better; and it is a 
comfort to us to add, more happily spent than 
his. I knew him from the boyish days in which 
we began to love each other. His talents were 


great, strong, and various; there was no art or | 


science to which they were not sufficient in the 


contemplative life, nor any employment that they | 


would not more than adequately fill in the active. 
Though his talents were without that ambition 
which generally accompanies great natural en- 
dowments, it was kept under by great wisdom and 
temperance of mind; and though it was his opi- 


He had kept up the fervor of youthful | 
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nion that the exercise of virtue was more easy, 
its nature more pure, and its means more certain 
in the walk he chose, yet, in that, the activity and 
energy which formed the character of his mind, 
were very visible. 
Apparently in a private path of life, his spirit 
| was public You know how tender a father he 
was to children worthy of him; yet he extended 
himself more widely, and devoted a great part of 
| his time to the good of that Society, of no mean 
extent, of which the order of Divine Providence 
had made him a member. With a heart far from 
excluding others, he was entirely devoted to the 
| benefit of that Society, and had a zeal very un- 
| common for every thing which regarded its wel- 
| fare and reputation ; and when he retired, which 
‘he did wisely and in time, from the worthy oe- 
; cupation which he filled in a superior manner, 
his time and thoughts were given to that object. 
He sanctified his family benevolence, his bene- 
_volence to his Society, and to his friends, and to 
mankind, with that reverence in all things to the 
Supreme Being, without which the best disposi- 
tions, and the best teaching, will make virtue, if 
it can be at all attained, uncertain, poor, hard, 
dry, and comfortless. Indeed, we have bad a loss. 
I console myself under it by going over the vir 
| tues of my old friend, of which 1 believe I am 
' one of the earliest witnesses, and the most warm 
‘ admirers and lovers. 

Believe me, this whole family, who have adopted 
my interest in my excellent departed friend, are 
deeply touched with our common loss, und sym- 
pathize with you most sincerely. I hope you 
will assure my dear friend Mrs. Shackelton, the 
worthy wife of my late valuable friend, that we 
sympathize cordially in all she feels; and join 
our entreaties to yours, that she will preserve to 
you as much as possible of the friend and parent 
you have lost. EpMUND Burke. 

Armistead’s Miscellanies. 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 


To the middle aged and youth of the Soctety of 
Friends. 

My mucu Loven Frienps:—In the stillness 
and retirement of the evening of a long life, J, 
an aged pilgrim leaning on my staff, looking 
back upon the way I have travelled, and cut upon 

the world and my fellow men, feel an earnest de- 
sire to communicate to you some of the feelings 
and reflections which arise in my mind. The 
sober speech of age may have little attraction 
for the young, but the experience of ycars is not 
| without its value. 
I have long seen, and doubtless others have 


| beheld with me, that our Society, which was 
| raised up and established manifestly by divine 
| aid, favored with a vision of things unscen, the 

effect of which is Faith, and made the bearer of 
| principles and testimonies in advance of the age 
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in which it sprung to life, has become a people| ding, while the human family has gone by ; in- 
«scattered and peeled,a nation meted out, whose | stead of leading the way to those glorious dis- 
lands the rivers have spoiled.” coveries of divine things to which it might have 
I have seen, and doubtless others have beheld | attained ?—(for, said Jesus, I have many things 
with me, a great decrease in that lively, active | to say unto you, but you cannot bear them now.) 
zeal in the cause of religion, in the aid of virtue | Has it not been as a stumbling block in the way 
and the furtherance of every good work which | of honest inquirers? I greatly fear such has 
characterized our fathers. ‘They were animated | been the case. Shall we not inquire into the 
by ardent love to God, and a correspondent love | cause of this declension, and, if it may be, find 
to their fellow-men, of necessity, arose in their|the wound which has wasted our strength? In 
souls. It is needless to recount the oppressions, | reviewing my own life, those of my cotempora- 
the persecutions, and the martyrdoms of those | ries and my predecessors, these opinions present 
holy men and women, which, nevertheless de- | themselves to me :— 
terred them not from preaching and practising} That we have long been living on the right- 
God’s truth in all lands, for these facts may be | eousness of the dead—that we have been content 
known to many. to cite the names of our great champions instead 
It is written, ‘the seed of Jacob shall be] of girding up our own loins for the battle of 
among many people as the dew of the Lord, and | life—that we have been satisfied with the mis- 
as the tender rain upon the grass, which waiteth | sionary and evangelical labors of our founders, 
not for man nor tarrieth for the sons of men.” | without imagining ourselves called upon for like 
So the silent influences of the lives of these godly | toilsa—that we have used the prosperous times of 
people fell like a gentle dew from the Lord, wit- | universal peace and toleration which their suffer- 
nessing to the precious gift in the souls of men, | ings helped to procure for us, for the increase of 
and causing them to respect and honor the source | our worldly riches, instead of the advancement 
of such virtue, yea, often to adopt its practice | of Christ’s kingdom. 
and still oftener to assent to its truth. Notin| We cling to the past, which will no more fit 
one land nor in one country alone did it bring | us to act in the present than did the traditions 
forth a bountiful harvest, for on distant shores it | of the Jews prepare them for the dispensation of 
was planted, and sprang up in savage wilds, no| Jesus. Not only do we rely on the good works 
soil being so flinty nor rock so barren but that} and words of our fathers, but we consecrate 
it might find root. with the bigotry without the zeal of Popery 


From the wicked court of a dissolute king, to | every trivial relic of their times which has come 
the sealp-hung lodge of an American Indian, | down to us. Social customs, civil observances, 
the Friend or Quaker passed in safety, in each | sumptuary regulations suited to their days, we 


place alike beloved and trusted. That purity of 
life which could rebuke iniquity in high places, 
could also attract the admiration of heathen and 
ignorant dwellers in the woods. The name of a| min of life. 

Friend was a passport to the presence of rulers,| Under these circumstances the situation of the 


preserve and set up far above their deathless 
anda surety of the lofty purposes of him i young for the last quarter of a century, has 
bore it. 


faith and lofty devotion, which made these 
things to them the mere mint, anise and cum- 


often claimed my attention. They have beheld 
among us their elders so much to discourage and 
displease new pilgrims in the way of holiness, 
that I fear some have been led to account “ the 
blood of the covenant an unholy thing.” Re- 
ligion, as professed by us, have worn to them the 
self-sacrifice, and their devotion to the cause of | appearance of a dark, sombre, and gloomy mantle, 
Truth. stifling all joy in life, all hope, all love, instead 
As the years of Heaven’s mercy and bounti- | of being that shining garment of holiness which 
fal inerease of knowledge and power have rolled | should attract every heart. 
by, bringing new opportunities for the exaltation | The middle aged and the young may yet save 
of religion, new liberty to thought and speech, | our name from reproach. Our principles are 
new desires in the universal heart of man for| adapted to all ages and all times. Outward 
right and good, has this society continued to ad-| rules for mutual improvement and encourage- 
vance to lead the way to eternal life; to be a} ment, may become obsolete, like a worn out gar- 
beacon ou the hill-top, a guide to the city of the | ment which has served well in its time, but TRUTH 
saints’ solemnity? Has it continued to develop | is unalterable. It is to this Truth 1 call your 
more and more the principles of undefiled reli- | attention, the Truth for which Jesus died ; the 
gion? Is it yet a mirror of excellence reflecting | Truth for which Fox suffered, and Dyer expired; 
images of divine truth ? the Truth which Penn taught, and the savage 
Alas for my people! Has not the Society of | believed. 
Friends been standing still, nay worse, retrogra-| ask not your enthusiasm to come to the sup- 


In those days our Society was a proverb for 
the love its members bore to each other; for 
their patience, their persevering efforts for mu- 
tual aid and encouragement, their charity to- 
wards all men, their contempt of riches, their 
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port of a certain form or ceremony, but to save| ‘I'he following extract from the will of G. W. 


the testimonies of holy men from disgrace. IJ has been sent for publication in the Intelligencer. 


entreat you with a voice grown tremulous by the| w, give it an insertion the more willingly as it 
burden of three score years and ten, not to suf- 


fer our people to become a scorn.to the world. | shews so directly his testimony against slavery 
Correct the errors of the past, purify the courts ) and his sense of returning some justice for the 
of our temple, cast out the wedge of gold, and | seryices rendered, by providing for those incapa- 
under the love of God commence a new religious | ple of doing so for themselves, either fiom age 
life. Pervaded by the divine spirit of progress, | |. nvsical disabilit 

to further which every martyr has groaned, for pm - 

which our fathers suffered, press on. There is | WASHINGTON’S WILL. 
no persecution to fear; the age is far better fitted} In the name of God, amen. 

for the peaceable doctrines of Fox than was his. 


Lay hold of the mercies of Heaven which are | citizen of the United States, and lately president 
meant as instruments for us to hasten the com-| of the same, do make, ordain, and declare this 
ing of the kingdom of Christ ; preach his gospel | jastrument, which is written with my own hand, 
by word and deed; establish a new aud more | and every page thereof subscribed with my 


enlightened system of education, so that you) name, to be my last will and testament, revok- 
may be fitted to become the teachers of the | jng all others. 


world, (for means are as much of the Lord’s pro-|  Jiem.—U pon the decease of my wile, it is my 
viding as miracles, ) seize occasion and opportu- | will and desire that all the slaves whom I hold 
crs heer a aaa ae ee \ia my own right shall receive their freedom.— 
to the world a sight of what good Christians can | ‘T emancipate them during her life would, though 


do. Acknowledge the brotherhood of all maa-| earnestly wished by me, be attended with such 


kind, by kindly sympathy with every sect and | insuperable difficulties, on account of their inter- 
people. Penetrated with the love of the Father, | mixiure by marriage with dower negroes, as to 
you may achicve in this day what our forefath-| excite the most painful sensations, if not dis- 
ers were unable to do in theirs, for every observ- | agreeable consequences to the latter, while both 
ing mind which is acquainted with the general | descriptions are in the occupancy of the same 
feeling of mankind must be sensible that there | proprietor ; it not being in my power, under the 


i ’ 2 2 2ge j i ag. | : 
is much more openness in the minds of the peo-| tenure by which the dower negroes are held to 


I, George Washington, of Mount Vernon, a 


ple generally to receive the pure doctrines of | manumit them. And whereas, among those who 
Christianity than at any former period. It is | will receive freedom according to this devise, there 


clear there are many scattered up and down, | may be some, who, on account of their infancy, 
who, having failed to find in the religion in| will be unable to support themselves, it is my will 
which they have been educated, that sweet and desire, that all who come under the first and 
peace, that true enjoyment which their souls second descriptions, shall be comfortably clothed 
have longed after, have felt the language of | and fed by my heirs while they live; and that suck 
David arise in their hearts, although perhaps | of the latter description as have no parents living, 


not coined into words,—“ As the hart panteth | or if living, are unable or unwilling to provide 


after the water brooks, so panteth my soul after|for them, shall be bound by the Court until 
thee, O God!” =% | they shall arrive at the age of twenty-five years; 
These are weary of a formal religion, and are | and in case where no record can be produced 
seeking after something more substautial—some- whereby their ages caa be ascertained, the judge- 
thing that will satisfy the longings of their souls. ment of the Court, upon its own view of the 
Some of these I know, and have reason to believe | subject, shall be adequate and final. ‘The ne- 
there are many such. Indeed it seems to me} groes thus bound, are (by their masters or mis- 
the fields are ripe for the harvest. ; tresses) to be taught to read and write, and to 
In conclusion, therefore, permit me again to] be brought up to some useful occupation, agree- 
beseech you to gird up your loins for the Master’s | ably to the laws of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
work. Enlist under his banner, and be ready as ginia, providing for the support of orphan and 
he shall call and qualify you to labor; rely on | other poor children. And I do hereby expressly 
his arm and mighty power, and He will give you | forbid the sale or transportation out of the said 
strength. So shall our Zion again arise and put | commonwealth, of any slave I may die possessed 
on her beautiful garments, and become the praise | of, under any pretence whatsoever. And I do, 
of the whole earth; and generations yet to) moreover, most pointedly and solemnly enjoin 
come will rise up and call you blessed, and you | jt upon my executors hereafter named, or the 
will finally receive the reward of “‘ well done good | survivors of them, to see that this clause respec- 
and faithful servant.” | ting slaves, and every part thereof, be religiously 
| fulfilled at the epoch at which it is directed to 

Moderation is commonly firm, and firmness is take place, without evasion, neglect or delay, 
commonly successful. after the crops which may then be on the ground 
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are harvested, particularly as it respects the aged | 
and infirm : seeing that a regular and permanent 
fund be established for their support, as long as 
there are subjects requiring it; not trusting to 
the uncertain provision to be made by indivi- 
duals. And to my mulatto man William, calling 
himself William Lee, 1 give immediate free- 
dom ; or, if he should prefer it, (on account of 
accidents which have rendered him incapable of 
working or of any active employment,) to re- 
main in the situation he now is, it shall be op- 
tional in him to do so ; in either case, however, 
I allow him an annuity of thirty dollars during 
his natural life, which shall be independent of 
the victuals and clothes which he has been accus- 
tomed to receive, if he chooses the last alterna- 
tive; but in full with his freedom, if he prefers 
the first. And this I give him as a testimony of 
my sense of his attachment to me, and for his 
faithful services during the revolutionary war.— 
Vol., pp. 569, 570. 





LETTER FROM E. STABLER TO E. MAULF. 
Alexandria, 10th Mo. 16th, 1829. 

A letter with thy signature, my dear Elizabeth, 
will always be acceptable to a friend who feels as 
affectionately attached to thee as [ do—and I feel 
gratified at the evidence thou hast given me, of 
thy friendship and confidence. In the present state 
of the professing religious world, it is emphati- | 
cally a time of “wars, and rumours of wars” — 
for great are the conflicts of passion and opinion | 
— the sea and the waves roafing, and men’s | 
hearts failing them for fear,” lest their systems | 
and views, to which they have attached the cha- | 
racter of sacredness, should fall into ruin and | 
destruction, amid the tumult of wind opposing | 
wind—and wuve dashing against wave. But 
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and creeping things can behold also; ) “and heshall 
send his angels, (not the messengers of man’s 
devising) and shall gather together his elect (not 
those which man shall choose) from the four 
winds—from the uttermost part of the earth— 
to the uttermost part of Heaven’’—and this 
blessed office has always been His, and his alone 
—and he has always employed the same “ min- 
istering Spirits,’ the same “angels’—for he 
is unchangeable—and those ministering angels, 
are “the fruits of the Spirit.” ‘ Love” gathers 
us into the fold of affection—and ‘ Joy” deli- 
vers us from sorrow—and “ Peace” surrounds 
us with tranquillity—and * Gentleness” makes 
us gentle—and ‘‘ Goodness” makes us good, Xe. 
&e.—And by “all these worketh one and the 
self-same Spirit, dividing unto every man sever- 
ally as he will!” Now, my dear Elizabeth, dost 
thou not know the truth of these things? There- 
fore let not thy “ heart be troubled” at the wars 
and rumours of wars! ‘ Thou believest in God,” 
believe also in this birth of his “ Power and 
Wisdom”—which is his “ Cbrist within the hope 
of glory’—and “the true light, that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” If thy 
attention be exclusively turned to the roaring of 
the sea, and to the magnitude of the waves, 
which have been thrown into tumult by the 
fierce winds of party spirit, and the oppositions 
of opinion, nothing but fear and an apprehen- 
sion of perishing can be afforded by such a 
view. But if thou wilt turn to this holy birth 
of the Divine Nature manifested within thee, all 
these disquieting and terrifying commotions will 
be rebuked by him,—Peace will succeed to tem- 
pest and a heavenly calm to the roaring of the sea 
and the destructive concussions of the waves. Our 
present experience of the effects of these realities, 
gives us the strongest possible assurance of their 


it is still the counsel of Infinite goodness to them | unchangeable influences upon the souls of the 


who have chosen to follow Him, rather than the | 
windy professions,—the passionate heats—and | 
the quakings of earthly views and interests; 
“see that ye be not troubled, for all these things | 
must come to pass”—‘For nation shall rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom,” 
each one opposing all others, not that the king- 
dom of God and his Christ may be established, 
but that their own supremacy may prevail, and 
all others be subjected to their authority—for 
every party is proclaiming, “lo! here is Christ!” | 
among us,—and as Christ is the only Saviour, if 
you come not with us, you cannot be saved. But 
my dear child “ believe them not’’—for like 
“the lightning which cometh out of the east, 
and shineth even unto the west,” Christ is only 
seen or known by Ais own light, and all who truly 
perceive him, behold him coming in the “ bright 
clouds of heaven’”—‘“ with power and great 
glory” —not in the dark clouds which float (vi- 
sible to the natural eye) in the gross atmosphere 
of this world, (which the eyes of birds and beasts 


children of men; and let it never be forgotten, 
that the same souls that now inhabit a body of 
flesh and blood, in time, will be the inhabitants 
of eternity ; and as good and evil produce their 
distinctive effects now, the first ennobling, ex- 
alting, and blessing the soul—the second, de- 
filing, degrading, and tormenting it—such will 
be their relative influences forever. 

I shall be entirely at a loss to answer thy 
question as to the sameness or difference of F. 
Wright’s and my views, as I never saw, nor 
conversed with her, neither have I ever read 
any of her writings. Her whole system is there- 
fore an unknown thing to me, and I am willing 
it should remain so, for I am entirely satisfied ; 
that no system can alter the natures of good and 
evil, any more than different systems of philoso- 
phy can change the established order of the 
universe. 

I know, and all mankind knows it also, that 
“the work of righteousness is peace—and the 
effect of Rightcousness, quietness and assurance 
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forever.’ The opposite is therefore necessarily , the scattered tribes, and ability will be experienced 
truc; the work of wickedness is inquietude, | to wnitedly lift the voice in thanksgiving and praise 
and the effect of wickedness, distress and con- | for a deliverance from every spirit that has a ten- 


fusion forever. No fatuity nor delusion, there- | dency to divide in Jacob and scatter in Israel. 
fore, can be greater, than to forsake ‘ the Foun- | 


tain of Living Waters,” from which all the 
streams of righteousness have forever flowed, 
and still flow—and to employ all our immortal 
energies, in forming crecds and systems, when 
all men experience and know that they are at 
best “ broken cisterns that can bold no water.” 
I hope this long letter will not tire thee to 
read it through—nor prevent thee from writing 
to me again, to inform me whether the exposi- 
tions of truth which I have endeavored to make 
plain have been satisfactory. The cordial salu- 
tations of my family are presented to thee, in 
return for thy message of love to them, and with 
best wishes for thy present and everlasting wel- 
fare, I am truly and sincerely thy affectionate 
friend. EDWARD STABLER. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 16, 1853. 


GeNEsSEE YEARLY Meetinc.—We have received 
through the kindness of a friend, a copy of the 


4xtracts from the minutes and proceedings of the | 


late Genesee Yearly Meeting, held at Farmington, 


which commenced on the 13th of 6th month ; also | 


some account of the exercises that prevailed at the 


meeting held for Divine worship, furnished by a | 


friend in attendance, which, we doubt not, will be 
interesting and acceptable to our readers. 

It was one of deep interest to many who were 
in attendance, in which the promise was fulfilled 


that the Father of Spirits will be near those who | 
The North meeting. | 
house on First-day morning was crowded, and it 


will draw nigh unto Him. 


was said there were two thirds as many persons vut- 


side, who could not obtain an entrance. Through 


vocal testimony, an invitation was feelingly ex- | 


tended to come drink of the “wine and milk” of 
the kingdom, which is the love of God abundantly 
offered for our acceptance, whereby strength would 


be furnished for the fulfilment of his command- | 


ments. The danger of delay, with the uncertainty 
of time, was forcibly brought into view, and we 
were reminded that if we would die the death. of 
the righteous, our lives should correspond with 
theirs, for «they were judged, every man, accord. 
ing to their works.” 

The belief was freely expressed by several who 
had been drawn in gospel love to mingle with their 
friends of this Yearly Meeting, that if those, who 
are concerned to be found walking in the way ap- 
pointed by Him who alone can direct aright, are 
faithful to their trust, there will be a gathering of 


The meetings for business were as large as 
| usual, and much harmony prevailed throughout the 
| several sittings, insomuch that the language, « How 
| good it is for brethren to dwell in unity,” &c., was 
| felt to be truly appropriate. 


| The writer of this imperfect sketch feels that the 


, remark of a friend, made in a private circle near 
| the close of the week, is worthy of notice ;—that we 
| had not during all our mingling together, either in 
| a religious or social capacity, heard one word that 
| would undervalue or detract from the character of 
| any individual; which was fully responded to by 
| those present. It is recorded with the desire that 
}all may be encouraged to greater watchfulness, 
| that the pernicious effects of talebearing and de- 
traction be no longer felt among us. 


EXTRACTS, &C. 


The business of the Meeting was commenced 
by calling the names of the Representatives as 
sent in the reports from the subordinate meet- 
ings : they all answered except two from Canada, 
aud three from Pelham ; of the latter, one was 
stated to have died since the time of his appoint- 
ment. 

The following Friends were present with certi- 
| ficates from other Yearly Meetings, viz : 

Israel Drake, a minister from Rensalearville 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

Benjamin T. Estes, a minister from 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

John Needles, an elder from Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 

William Griscom, an elder from Woodbury 

Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 
| James Cooper, an elder from same Meeting. 
| Sarah Hunt, a minister, from Chester Monthly 
| Meeting, N. J. 

Ann A. Townsend, a minister from Green 
street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 

| Mary B. Needles, a minister from Baltimore 
, Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 
; Sarah W. Griscom, a member from Woodbury 
| Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

| Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings with 
| which this Meeting is in correspondence were 
| received and read to our comfort and edification, 
| affording a gratifying evidence, that in every part 
|of the heritage, there were many minds deeply 
| interested for the welfare and prosperity of Zion, 
and anxious to promote the great objects of reli- 
gious society. To essay answers to these accept- 
able communications, as way may be made iu 
the openings of divine wisdom, the usual com- 
mittee was appointed. 

Canada Friends forwarded a proposition to 
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explain a part of the discipline on the subject of 
warriages to unite with a like committee of 
women Friends in considering the subject, a 
committee was appointed, to report to a future 
sitting. 

Third Day Morning, 14th of the month.— 
The minds of Friends being led to reflect upon 
the divisions and controversies that have ha- 
rassed and distracted the religious associations 
bearing our name, for many years past, the com- 
mittee on Epistles were authorized, if way should 
be made in the openings of divine love and good- 
ness, to prepare and report to a future sitting 
for consideration an Essay of an Epistle to such 
of the yearly meetings, or other bodies of Friends 
upon this Continent, as may be willing to receive 
it, whether they are those with whom we are in 
correspondence or whether they are not. 

The meeting now proceeded to consider the 
state of Society as reported in the answers to the 
queries ; and summary answers were adopted. | 

The quiet deportment as well as the deep and 
solemn interest manifested by our young Friends, | 
while the usual investigations were made into the | 
state of Society, were subjects of hope and of | 
gratitude—and produced several affectionate ap- 
peals and earnest exhortations to parental love for | 
a renewed care over our children; the fearful | 
consequences of sleeping in meeting while their 
tender minds were watching the results of our 
attendance and looking for some good from their 
parents, was impressively urged upon Friends ; | 
the confidence that children always repose in | 
those who sustain and cherish them in infancy | 
was feelingly described, and the loss of that | 
confilence by reason of our not living up to 
our profession, was clearly opened to the view 
of Friends; affectionate admonitions were given 
upon the apparent want of love and unity re- 
ported in the answers to the second query, and 
the blessings bestowed upon the peace-makers 
by the great Founder of the Christian Faith, was 
earnestly offered to those who watch and pray | 
that they may preserve the harmony and unity | 
enjoined by the query. It was clearly shown 
that if we keep the first commandment, and love | 
the Lord our God with all our hearts, we shall | 
love one another as the workmanship of his holy 
hands, and we should not then commit so great 
a violation of his holy law written in the heart, 
as to cause grief and sorrow to our Friends by 
the payment of military fines; and all our testi- 
monies, but more espcciaily those that relate to 
war and a hireling ministry, would be faithfully 
and more effectually maintained. 

The committee appointed on the proposed ex- 
planation of the discipline relative to marriages, 
a3 suggested in the accounts from Canada half- , 
yearly meeting, reported, that having all met and | 
carefully considered the discipline and the repre- | 
sentations of Canada Friends, they were united in 
stating to the yearly meeting that they consider | 
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the discipline sufficiently clear upon the subject, 
full authority being given by it to monthly meet- 
ings to take the entire control aud superintendence 
of marriages, and full authority to fix upon the 
time and place when and where they shall be ac- 
complished ; which, on consideration, was united 
with, and the substance thereof directed to be 
forwarded to our subordinate meetings—women 
Friends concurring with us. 

Scipio quarterly meeting also reports that one 
member of that meeting has accepted a sea 
the Legislature, and that no other office of prgiit 
or honor has been accepted by any of their mem- 
bers that they know of 

The same meeting reports that no sufferings 
for non-payment of military demands have been 
inflicted, except in three instances, where pro- 
perty to the amount of two dollars and twenty- 
five cents has been taken for a demand of one 
dollar and fifty cents. 

The minutes of the meeting for sufferings were 
now introduced and read, and the Jabors and 
services of that meeting being satisfactory the 
minutes were adopted. 

To-morrow being the day usually appropriated 
on yearly meeting week to public divine worship, 
adjourned to the 11th hour on 5th day morning. 

16th of the Month, and dth of the Week.—A 
proposition to appoint a committee to take into 
consideration the propriety of changing the place 
of holding our yearly meeting being under con- 
sideration, was adopted, and a committee appoint- 
ed to report next year. 

The committee appointed on the Treasurer’s 
accounts, reported, that they had attended to 
their appointment, had settled the accounts, and 
found a balance in the Treasurer’s hands in favor 
of the meeting of one hundred and twenty-six 
dollars and two cents. It was in their judgment 
unnecessary to raise any money for the use of 
‘the meeting this year; and that they had united 
in proposing the name of William Clark for 
Treasurer. 

The report was concurred with, and William 
Clark appointed Treasurer. 

The committee appointed to prepare Essays of 
Epistles, reported that they had prepared them 
as usual, to those meetings with which we are in 
correspondence—that way did not open to com- 
municate with those who have hitherto refused 
such intercourse, but that hopes were entertained 
that the spirit of reconciliation and restoring love 
may allay all unhappy feelings—may continue 
to cover the minds of those who profess to be led 
by the same light, and wish to be called by the 
same name; and that in due time way may be 
opened for Zion to arise and put on her beautiful 
garments, and to receive and send forth tokens of 
love through all her borders. 

The report being united with, the Essays pre- 
pared by the committee were severally read, 
directed to be signed by the clerk aud forwarded. 
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The minds of Friends being now turned to- 
wards an adjournment, we have been led to in- 
dulge an humble faith, that in conducting the 
affairs of the church we have been graciously 
favored by the benignant spirit of Him who loves 
the workmanship of his holy hands, who comes 
to harmonize and reconcile all things to himself, 
and who rules and reigns in the ,hearts of his 
dependant children; under this faith we have 
bowed in humble, reverential love and gratitude, 
fonéthe favors bestowed upon the flock, and a 

conviction has been felt that thése assem- 
blies unite us more and more closely in the bands 
of Christian fellowship, encourage us more and 
more to press toward the mark for the prize of 
_the high calling of God in Christ Jesus, and 
qualify us more and more to perform the work 
allotted to each of us in wisdom; and to bring 
forth more abundantly the works of holiness and 
of peace. The meeting now concludes, to assem- 
ble again at the usual time next year, if con- 
sistent with the Divine Will. 

CaLeB CLARK, Clerk. 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—No. II. 
8th mo.*1st, 1837. 
My Dear Frienp:—I do not know that I 


have any thing to impart, that can in any wise | 
strengthen thy hands to war and thy fingers to | 


fight in the mighty warfare, which is the allot- 
ment of every pilgrim journeying from Egypt to 
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most faithful obedience to all his requisitions, 
seasons of deep poverty of spirit often succeed. 
[ have been at times solaced by recurring 
to the record respecting the disciples, who, on 
their return from a mission in their Master’s 
cause, could recount many marvellous works 
done in His name, but were directly after found 
folfowing him into a desert place, where they 
continued some days, having nothing to eat. 
It was in this extremity he suffered them net to 
be sent empty away, but, blessing the bread, he 
made them instrumental in feeding the multi- 
tude, while their own portion was thereby greatly 
augmented, even to the seven baskets full. 

There is much to encourage us to run the 
way of His commandments. ‘Then again let me 
entreat thee to keep a single eye to thy Guide, 
though He may lead thee into paths thou 
knowest not; distrust not his power and he will 
establish thy goings. Thy affectionate friend, 

R. Mason. 
No. 3. 
9th mo., 1840. 

My Dear Frrenps:—Your joint letter was 
cordial to my mind—These evidences of remem- 
brance and cf desire for each other’s good, are 
pleasant repasts, tending to strengthen for re- 
newed pursuit after the pearl of price. May we, 
my dear friends, hold nothing too near or dear to 
purchase this precious inheritance. 

I know that discouragements within and with- 
out abound, but as we endeavor to keep near 


the promised land; but as my mind is at the| the place where prayer is wont to be made, we 
present season particularly and affectionately | shall be preserved from halting by the way, and 


drawn towards thee, I have taken up my pen in 
order to trace the thoughts and the feelings that 
may arise, and should they prove nothing more 
than a record of my interest in thy welfare, I 
trust and believe there is a reaction of desire on 


thy part, that I too may hold fast that which I 
have received, which will give a welcome to my’) 


letter more sure than by a strain of eloquence, 
unattended by this flow of feeling, could obtain 
from thee. I know not whence it comes, my 
dear friend, but my spiritual: energies are ata 
low ebb, perhaps through unwatchfulness—but 
I am sometimes aroused by applying to myself 
the awful denunciation against the ground that 
had often been watered and brought forth nothing, 
and under these mournful impressions the ejacula- 
tion arises, ‘Oh for a closer walk with God.” I 
am often led to marvel, that any, who have 
tasted of the good word of life and the powers of 
the world to come, and, in the fulness of enjoy- 
ment resulting therefrom, are led to petition, 
‘‘ Lord ever more give me this bread,” should 
suffer inferior concerns—pursuit after objects 
which must perish with the using—to intercept 
our ardor to retain the blessed privilege of a seat 
at the King’s table. But still I believe it is in 
accordance with the designs of Him who putteth 
forth and goeth before his own, that after the 


ability will be given to hand a cup of cold 
water in the name of a disciple to those that are 
weary, as well as to administer the healing oil 
and the scarching wine, according to the state of 
the wounded and the diseased. I felt in its full 
force your desire for my faithfulness in these 
things, and aspirations arose, that I might so 
abide on the watch over my own heurt, as to be 
prepared for the fulfilment thereof. 

I think it was remarked by Dr. Johnson, or 
some of the profound in learning, that “if we 
waited for convenient times for mental acquire- 
ments, we would make but little advancement, as 
we should ever be meeting with something te 
intercept our purpose.” Just so it is in those 
things that appertain to our highest, holiest in- 
terests. The morning has its business—the 
noon and the evening their claims, and unless 
we labor after abstraction from surrounding 
objects, and turn our thoughts unto Him, who 
has given us all things richly to enjoy, but who 
himself must stand pre-eminent in our affections, 
we can never attain that blessed state, wherein 4 
pervading sense of his goodness and his mercy 
to his weak erring creatures, so fills the mind, 
that it may be called continual thanksgiving, or, 
as the inspired volume enjoins it, “pray without 
ceasing.” From the little that Ihave known of 
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this attainment, my spirit oft craves fuller parti- 
cipation thereof. I also know there is but one 
way to this habitation in the truth, and that is, 
(however in the cross) to be faithful in all 
things. When favored with near approaches to 
the spring of life, let us nut forget each other, 
that a united band may be preserved, answering | 
those petitioned for by the lip of Truth: ‘Tin 
them and thou in me.” With this wall of de- 
fence, this munition of rocks, we should have 
nothing to fear, even should the wily devices of 
creaturely activity “‘make a terrible rattle” — 
still would the injunction be given to us ‘stand 
still” from all human contrivance “and see the 
salvation of God.” A letter bearing your 
names, would be cheering to the mind of your 
affectionate friend, R. Mason. 


AMERICAN CLOCK-MAKING. 
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ward removed to Bristol, and, Eli Terry, Jr., of 
Plymouth ; Chauncey Boardman, Ives, Brewster 
and others in Bristol, filling the market with a 
great variety of clocks, of an exterior in every 
conceivable form, until some of those who had 
immediately succeeded Mr. Terry were ready to 
abandon the business, and did so on account of 
the very reduced price of clocks, and the inter- 
minable credit it was then customary to give their 
customers. The writer was one of this number, 
who had until then very little acquaintance with 
any other business, having been a witness tovall 
the improvements in clocks, and the machinery 
for making the same, from the time the shelf 
clock was first introduced, in the year 1814, to 
to this period, or the year 1836. 

Mr. Terry took his sons into partnership as 
they became of suitable age, and in 1833 with- 
drew, leaving the businessin their hands. Though 


no longer interested in trade nor desirous of gain 
for the last twenty years of his life, he never 

It is true, time-pieces of a small size were im- | abandoned the work-shop. He was during many 
ported many years before. It is also true that} years engaged in making now and then a church- 
time-pieces were made in Boston, (Willard’s time | clock, a few watch-regulators, and the like. ‘The 
pieces,) and are made to this day with one weight | church-clocks were made in three independent 
back of the movement, and moving below it; but | parts, or nearly so, the connection between each 
this and the imported smaller size, were mere | being such as not to be injuriously affected by 
time-pieces, that is, destitute of the parts striking | the other. The time keeping part was of the or- 
the hour, and had none of the three peculiarities | dinary size, and moved by a separate weight. The 
above mentioned, so universally adopted at this | striking part was moved by one large weight, 
time. and the dialwheels by another, while that of the 

Chauncey Jerome commenced his career in| time-keeping part weighed only three or four 
clock-making at a later period, gaining his first | pounds. The dial-wheels, hands or pointers, moved 
knowledge of the business under the tuition and | only once in a minute. Church-clocks con- 
encouragement of Mr. Terry. He commenced | structed in this way, were thus rendered as per- 
some part of the clock business in Plymouth as | fect time-keepers, and as little affected by wind or 
early as the year 1821, He afterward removed | storms, as any house-clock or watch regulation 
to Bristol where he embarked in making clocks, ; could be. ‘These clocks were made with com- 
introducing clock-cases of different sizes, and! pensation pendulum rods, of his own design, and 
clocks adapted to the new forms of cases made. | the escapement after a model of his own. Dur- 
At a still later period, and according to the re-| ing these years of comparative leisure, his time 
collection of the writer, not far from the year | was mostly spent in making this description of 
1837, he introduced, or did much towards the | clocks, chiefly in reference to accuracy as time- 
introduction of the most common form of the | keepers, making a variety of regulators with new 
brass clock now in vogue. The pinion leaves or | forms of escapements and compensation rods. 
cogs are made of round wire. his is a cheap | No year elapsed up to the time of his last sick- 
way of making pinions, never before practised, ness, without some new designs in clock-work, 
whatever may be said as to the quality and dura-! specimens of which are now abundant. These 
bility of the clock so made, The present form things he did to the neglect, many times, of 
of the brass count-wheel, so divided as to allow | taking suitable care of what property he had 
the stop dog to drop between the teeth, and being | before accumulated. Still, he distributed to his 
driven by a pin in the fly-wheel, Mr. Jerome | family, and gave away to different objects during 
claims as his improvement, and for which he ob- | the latter part of his life not less than $100,000 
tained letters patent. The success attending the | retaining at the same time an amount of avail- 
prosecution of his business after his removal to | able property sufficient to afford him an annual 
New-Haven, a few years since, and his reverses | income of $3,000. This he regarded as suffi- 
of fortune, need not be rehearsed. cient for all his temporal wants. When com- 


(Concluded from page 248.] 


In justice, however, it should be here stated, 
that some anterior to, and others soon after the 
period Mr. Jerome commenced business in Bris- 
tol, embarked in this occupation, to wit: Mark 
Leavenworth, of Waterbury; Samuel Terry, after- | 


mencing business in early life, he never once in- 
dulged the thought of accumulating one tenth 
the amount. He died the last of Febru- 
ary, 1852. 

It is unnecessary to add much in regard to 
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clock making, as it is prosecuted at this time. 
It is scarcely to be credited that half a million 
shelf-clocks are now annually made in Connecti- 
cut, and places not far distant. We have rea- 
son, however, to believe that this estimate is not 
an exaggeration. 

The improvements in machinery, and the 
skill attained in manufacturing, gradually re- 
duced the price of clocks. ‘Thus it is, that a 
brass clock which formerly ecst from $38 to $80 
is superseded by a more neat and convenient 
shelf clock, and afforded and sold at the very low 
prices of 35, $3, $2. Some may suppose these 
clocks to be a poorer article, and not so durable. 
This may be true of many of the clocks now 
manufactured, still it is equally true, that a clock 
as good and durable can now be made and sold | 
at a profit at these low prices. What is true, 
also, of the entire clock, is well illustrated by the 
reduction in price of several of the separate | 
parts of the clock, as now made. Such parts as | 
at one time cost ten, twenty, and even fifty cents | 
to each clock, are now manufactured for one- | 
fourth the amount, and in some instances for less | 
than a tithe of what they formerly cost. Spring 
clocks are made more extensively than they were | 
afew years since. The springs for one clock, | 
that cost, only six or seven years ago, seventy- | 
five cents or more, are now made and sold for | 
eight and seven cents. It is proper to add here, | 


that this description of springs cannot be im- | 
ported, nor is the secret of manufacturing them | 
known in foreign countries. 

These facts show the folly of any slight expe- 
rimenting to ascertain what can or what cannot ' 
be manufactured in this country. President 
Wayland, in his Elements in Political Economy, | 
virtually denies the right of a Government to 
impose discriminating and prohibitory duties, but, 
says he: “ A Government can do much, by ex- | 
perimental manufactures, which might show 
from time to time what branches of manufacture 
could profitably be introduced into a country, 
and how they might be successfully conducted.” | 

Now, then, suppose the United States Govern- | 
ment had, sixty years ago, set up an “ experi- 
mental” workshop, and undertaken the business 
of manufacturing a few clocks in Philadelphia, 
and afterward in Washington, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the ‘‘ manufacture could be 
profitably introduced into this country ;” how 
many Government-paid operatives, with some dis- 
tinguished Governmental nabob to superintend 
them, think you, it would have taken, to have 
kept pace with Connecticut enterprise and ingenu- 
ity, in manufacturing clocks ? 

in conclusion, it should be stated, that these 
statistics are given for the purpose of preservation. 
The writer is aware that other branches of 
American industry, are equally deserving atten- 
tion—that the improvement attained in other 
pursuits has been as great, the skill as apparent, 
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the progress as rapid, and the results stiil more 
surprising. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE WEATHER. 

“ A change having come over the spirit of our 
dreams,’ we are probably somewhat better pre- 
pared to look coolly over the recent bot weather 
than we were about a week since. 

“ Unprecedented !” —we are forgetful creatures. 
Oblivion oft’times kindly blots from our remem- 
brance the things we have suffered. The writer, 
upon referring to his daily record kept fora num- 
ber of years, finds the following dotted down as 
belonging to this month in the respective years 


| as herein set forth, viz: 


1849. Thermometer. 1853, 
12 3 
88 94 
92 99 
94 100 


91 97 
From which a little ealeulation will show the 

averages of the three hottest days, (in this month) 

of 1849, viz. the 21st, 22d, and 25d, to have 

been, at 9, 12 and 3 o’clock, respectively : 

83.66 93.33 98.66 

§2.33 91.00 94.66 


ee, 


Thermometer. 
9 12 

79 90 

82 90 

83 92 

82 91 


6 Mo., 20, 
21, 
22, 
23, 


77 
83 
84 
84 


6 Mo., 20, 
21, 
22, 
23, 


Ditto ditto of 1853 ditto, 


Making the excess of heat of 

1819 over 1853--the above 

specified dates and hours 

average, 1.33 2.33 4. 
Or, a general mean of ditto of 2.55 degrees. 

Between 1844 and the present year, the fol- 
lowing are also recorded at the same hours re- 
spectively, viz :-— 

9, 1815—83— 90—95 
16, 1848—83—82—98 
17, « —80—93—98 
29, 1851—80—87—$2 
30, “* —83—93—98 
16, 1852—81—91—96 
17, “ —8i—90—93 

The memoranda of the 9th, 1845, as above, is 
certainly worthy of note, as having occurred so 
early in the month. 

The following item, published during this 
month of 1849, may not be inappropriate to 
be introduced here :— 

“ The Warm Weather.—The intensely and op- 
pressively hot weather of the past few days, has 
set every body to thinking and wondering about 
it. Most persons have believed that Friday last, 
June 22, was the hottest day, with very few ex- 
ceptions, ever known in Philadelphia. The sub- 
joined data, which we have been politely per- 
mitted to take from records of the weather, kept 
by Mr. McAllister, (good authority,) of Chest- 
nut street, for more than a quarter of a century, 
will agreeably enlighten the curious upon this 
subject, which, just now, is interesting. 

The thermometer hanging at the door has 


Sixth month, 
€ 


6. ‘ 


“ “ 
ce 
“ 
“cc 


“ 
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been observed to be 100 degrees and upwards, at 


the following d«tes and hours: 


1825—June 21—Noon 100 degrees. 


1828—June 28 6c 100} 
183i—July 8—1 P.M. 100} 
Aug. 5—14 1005 “e 
1838—July 4—2} << 1013 sé 
“ « 10—3 103 “ 
“ “ce 28—3 “ 1014 “ 
“ Aug. 6—25 «“ 101 “c 
16144—July 20-1 * 1013 sé 
1815—June 9—3 101 “ 
« Julyu—2 « 101 & 
1846— “ 11—3$ “ 101 “6 
1849-—-June22—4 * 1004 “ 


It will be seen, by this statement, that we had 
a hotter day much earlier in June as late as four 
years ago. Friday, however, was the warmest 
day we “have experienced here since July 11, 
1846, which will long be remembered as the 
“hot Sunday.” 

The thermometer, at McAllister’s, on Friday 
afternoon, stood at 99} deg, at 23 o’clock; 100 
deg, at 3 o’clock ; 1004 at 4 o'clock. On Satur- 
day it was some two degrees cooler than Friday ; 
aud the heat, which was still intense, was ren- 
dered more endurable by the prevalence of a 
breeze. 

Immense Consumption of Water.—The fol- 
lowing table of the daily supply of water from 
Fairmount Water Works, from June 9, 1849, 
will show the immense consumption of that ne- 
cessary article, during the ten days ending on 
Thursday last— 

1, Friday, 6,439, 650) 12, Tuesday, 4,395,096 
2, Saturday, 6,163.665|13, Wednesday, 5,703,690 
3, Sunday, 3,955,785,14, Thursday, 5,550,365 
4, Monday,  6,011,005|15, Friday, 6,316,655 
5, Tuesday, 6,102,335)16, Saturday, 6,633,640 
6, W -dnesday, 5,857, 015 17, Sunday, 5,550,365 
1, Thursday,  4,569,085)18, Monday, 6,224,995 
8, Friday, eee 19, Tuesday, 5,918,345 
9, Saturday, 5,489,035)20, Wednesday, 6,565,310 
10, Sunday, 3, 557,141)21, Thursday, 7,239,940 
11, Monday, 4,753,075 

Upon referring back to our record as far as 
1837, inclusive, we find the following noted as 
the highest ranges of the thermometer, between 
the hours of 9, 12 and 3, inclusive, during the 
Sixth mo., to have been— 


In 1837, 83 deg. In 1815, 95 deg. 
1838, 9 « 1846, 83 «“ 
1839, 90 « 1847, 95 « 
1840, 90 « 1818, 7a « 
1841, 8s <«“ 1849, 100 « 
1842, = = 185), ™“— ¢ 
1843, 90 «8 1851, 90 « 


isi4, 91 « | 1852, 96 « 
Up to the 25th inst, inclusive, of 1853, 96 * 
The points above registered were reached but 
once in each year, except in 1841, (4 times,) and 
1848 and 1851, (each twice. } 
From some cause, at present unknown, a 
break occurs in the record of 1843, during one 
of which days (the 23d) this note vecurs: “Clear 


and very hot—thermometer 121 deg. in the sun, 
at 3 P. M. 








The averages of the entire Sixth month of 


the present year, compared with those of last at 
9, 12 and 3 o’clock, respectively, are as follows: 


1852— 69.33 76.33 81.66 degrees. 

1853—71.96 79.93 84.30 _ 
Showing a general average for 

1852—of 75.77 degrees. 


1853—of 78.73 = 


Or, an excess of heat this year over last, of 
about 3 degrees. It is presumed from an ex- 
amination of that portion of the record of 1849 
above referred to, that is perfect, that a compari- 
son of that year with the present would show a 
different result. 

Notwithstanding all the foregoing exhibit, it 
must be conceded, that of /atter years, “ spells’ 
of continuous and protracted hot weather are of 
more frequent occurrence in this month than 
was formerly the case—ut least from a comparison 
of his records, such is the opinion of J. M. E. 

Philada. 6th mo. 30, 1853. 





THE LAW OF LOVE. 


Pour forth the oil, pour boldly forth; 
It will not fail until 

Thou failest vessels to provide 
Which it may largely fill. 


But, soon as such are found no more, 
Though flowing broad and free, 
~?Till then, and nourished frora on high, 
It straightway staunched will be. 


Dig channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run ; 

For love has overflowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time thou cease 
Such chanvels to provide, 

The very founts of love tor thee 
Will soon b+ parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep 
That good thing from above— 

Ceasing to give, we cease to have, 
Such is the law of love. 


R. C. Frenen. 


From the Misestonary. 
LIFE-SCULPTURE 
Chisel in hand, s ood a seulpter boy, 
With his marble block betore him ; 
And his face lit up, with a smile of joy, 
As an angle dream passed o'er hit ; 
He carved the dream, on that shapeless stone, 
With many a sharp incision : 
With Heaven's own hight the sculpture shone ; 
He had caught that angel-vision. 


Sculptors of lite are we as we stand 
With our souls, unearved, before us, 
Waiting the hour, when at G. nl? $s command, 
Our life-dream shail pass o’er us. 
If we carve it then on the yielding sione, 
With many a sharp incision, 
Its heavenly beauty shall be our own, 
Our lives, that ange!-viston. Dd 


J 


Burlington College, March 27. 1350. 
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NIGHT WATCHES. 


This is the title of a small volume of Poetical 
effusions recently published, from the pen of a 
young woman of our city, who has endured ex- 
treme and protracted suffering. In this school 
of affliction and “in the watches of the night” 


she has held communion with her Father in 


Heaven and with her own heart—and describes 
her condition physically and mentally in touching 
language, which those who have knowledge of 
her case can best understand and appreciate. 


THOUGHTS IN SICKNESS. 


They said unto Jesus, “ Lord, beliold he whom thou lovest is 
sick.”’ Jesus said, ** this sickness is not unto death, but for 
the glory of God, that the Son of God might be glorified thereby.” 

Lord, [ am sick ; 
And yet ‘hou sayst, “1 love my sheep, 
And give to my beloved, rest and sleep,” 
Dost thou not love me, Lord ? 
I, weary of my groaning night and day, 
For pain is my familiar friend ; 
Thou Lord of life, why am I cast away, 
Far from thy breath of light whose healing ray 
Can cure disease’s smart, and make all suffering end ? 


Perchance I've learned 

To spread my fleece more carefully, 

When all around me seeme i so parched and dry, 
And gathered some bright drops 

Of heavenly grace, that might have been distilled 
Like evening dew, unfelt, unseen, 

Save for the lonely night watch God hath willed 

That I should keep, ’till pain its work fulfilled, 

And softened my dull heart, and made my vision keen. 


Peichance my soul 
Has been awaked to know the sound 
Of heavenly music, and when those around 
Have marked God’s chastening word, 
And, sorrowing for my pains, have thought 
* “Surely that voice is thunder,” I 
By a new spiritual hearing taught, 
Have telt the sound with tenderest meaning fraught, 
And recognized love’s angel speaking trom on high. 


Perchance the truths 

Which in my noon of health and joy, 

Too little did my wandering thoughts employ, 
Have thrilled upon my soul, 

Like lightning, flashing trom the heavy cloud, 
That sickness hath cast o er me, 

And piercing through the mists that oft enshroud 

The earth-born spirit, shown a glorious crowd 

Of lawful claimants for a true heart’s fealty. 


Lord, is it so? 

Have heart and eye, and ear, 

Been newly strung to feel and see and hear 
The wonders of thy Grace ? 

Oh! if my soul has gained but one pure gleam 
Of light and truth; and I may be 

A favored medium to reflect one beam 

Of thy great glory—surely I must deem 

That I am sick, oh Lord; because thou lovest me! 
Night Watches. 


*** They that s'ood by and heard the voice, said it thunderet!; 
others saic, an angel spuke to him.?’—S2. John, 13th : 29. 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


By the steamer America, at Halifax, 6th inst., and 
the Atlantic, at New York, on the 9th, dates to 25th 
and 29th ult., respectively, have been received. 

Encianp.—It was the prevailing opinion in Eng- 
land that the combined fleet of England and France 
would’ enter the Dardanelles, in consequence of 
Russia’s occupation of the Danubian Provinces, af- 
ter which, it is supposed Austria will offer to me- 
diate, and negotiations will commence, when the 
present crisis will terminate peacefully. 

Cotton isin steady demand, without change of 
— Flour has advanced from 6d to Is per 

arrel, 

The cotton operatives at Blackburn and Danver, 
threaten to strike for an increase of wages. 

IReELAND.—The crops in Ireland indicate an early 
harvest. 

France.—The proposed action of France in re- 
gard to the Turkish question is not known officially. 
It is reported that the Emperor has prepared a for- 
mal note to Russia, demanding to know whether 
peace or war was meant—France being ready for 
either. The report adds that Napoleon has con- 
sented to withhold the note, at the earnest entreaty 
of M. Kisseliff, the Russian Minister. 

The Moniteur contains a decree regulating the 
affairs of the Bonaparte family. The Emperor as- 
sumes the sole mastership. His consent is necessary 
in case of marriage, and he can divorce any of the 
Bonaparte family. No Bonaparte is allowed to go 
further than seventy-five leagues from home without 
permission, and the Emperor may punish any mem- 
ber by arrest or exile. 

Prussia.—The Berlin Cabinet takes a neutral at- 
titude on the Turkish questiun. 

Itaty.—Much excitement exists in Lombardy 
and Central Italy, in consequence of the Turkish 
difficulty, and reports are prevalent that Mazzini is 
again in Switzerland. 

Persita.—Dates from Erzeroum to the 3d of 
June, announce the occurrence of an extraordinary 
earthquake, by which 12,000 persons were killed in 
one night. The plague subsequently broke out from 
the unburied corpses of the dead. 

In addition to this calamity, inundations have 
taken place at Teheran, and the cholera is carrying 
off its inhabitants, while the country near Ispahan 
is overrun with locusts. 

Russta ano Turkey.—A despatch from Constan- 
tinople, under date of the 16th, says that the ulti- 
matum of Russia had been finally rejected by the 
Porte. It was thought that the policy of Russia 
would be to endeavor to exhaust the resources of 
Turkey, by causing immense outlays for the de- 
fences of the country. 

The Earl of Carlisle passed through Vienna on 
the 17th, with definite instructions to the British 
Minister at Constantinople. 

The Paris Siecle reports that the Hospodars of the 
Danubian provinces had promised, in case of the 
Russian invasion, to fall back on the ‘Turkish terri: 
tory with their troops. The Hospedars of the Wal- 
lachian provinces have expressed a similar determi- 
nation. 

The Porte has declined the offers of service ten- 
dered by the Polish, Hungarian and Italian refu- 
gees, and desires to have only English or French 
officers. 
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The events at Constantinople have produced a 
profound sensation throughout Arabia. The pil- 
grims assembled at Mecca and all the native tribes, 
are anxiously awaiting the war signal, and religious 
fanaticism had reached the boiling point. 


Cu1na.—The advices from Shanghai are very 
meagre. They state, however, that the English 
residents were greatly alarmed, and had enrolled 
themselves as volunteers, and landed guns from a 
shipping to form a battery. 

The Americans had also interested themselves in 
the matter, and had given direct aid to the Chinese 
Executive. The British had resolved to preserve a 
strict neutrality. . 

The brig Science, armed by the Americans, at- 
tempted to pass up the river to Nankin, but grounded 
and became a total wreck. 

The U.S. steam frigate Susquehannaalso attempted 
to reach the city, but was forced to return, in con- 
sequence of the depth of water not being sufficient. 

It was reported that the whole American squadron 
was going to the seat of war. 


DOMESTIC. 


Great Fire at Osweco, N. Y.—A very destruc- 
tive fire occurred at this place on the5th inst. It is 
supposed nearly 206 stores and dweliings have been 
consumed. The heat was most intense, and the 
buildings being all of wood, no check could be given 
to the flames. The loss is believed to reach 
$1,500,000. Over 300,000 bushels of grain were 
destroyed. Many persons were injured by the fall- 
ing ruins, but it is believed no lives have been lost. 

The Cherokee Advocate gives a gloomy account 
of the financial embarrassments of the Cherokee 


Nation. It seems that the natiomal debt is constantly 
increasing, and that the treasury warrants are pass- 
ing into the hands of white men, who are naturally 


impatient to realize the money. The Advocate fears 
that troubles with the United States government may 
grow out of this state of affairs, and that the Chero- 


kees will be eventually driven to sell their lands and 
move farther West. 


Army Birp.—The Sparta Journal, published in 
Sparta, Tllinois, says, north of us, the Army Bird 
has destroyed entire fields. These birds, like the 
army worm, travel in immense numbers, and de- 
stroy the wheat as they go. In our own neighbor- 
hood, we notice many acres, which apparently 
would not pay the farmer for reaping. 


PuiLapetpuia Markets.—F tour anp Mran.— 
Mixed Western and recently inspected flour at #4 5-8 
a 4}; and for fresh ground and extra at $4.75 a 5.25. 
Rye Flour, $3.75 ; last sales of fresh ground Penn- 
sylvania Corn Meal at $2§. 

Grain.—Small sales of prime white wheat at 120c 
per bushel. Pennsylvania red is worth 110c. Rye 
is selling at 85 cts. Corn—Sales of yellow at 65 cis. 


ANTED.—Two suitable Female Friends to take 

charge of two schoo!s, within the limits of 
Southern Quarterly Meeting, at a moderate salary, 
located within a few miles of each other. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography 
to be taught therein, to commence about the Ist of 
10th month next. 

Applications, post paid, to be made to 
H. Jenxrns, 


P. H. Jenkins. 
Camden, Del., 7th mo. 2d, 1853. 


Friends? Dry Goods Store 

Ts at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 

‘The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
He has now in store a beautiful assortment of goods 
suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 
Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 

Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 

Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 

Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 

Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 

Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 

Book Muslin Hdkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet 
Hdkfs. 

Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. 

Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves. 

Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN’S, 
4th mo. 23—3m. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 


RUST AND DEPOSI? COMPANY— 
THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY 
and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgages. 

Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, payable 
at short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 

MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 

Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, form of application, and further information can 
be had at the office. THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

Joun F. James, Actuary. 

6th mo. lith, 1853-6 months. 


I EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 

subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 

Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in Sth st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 142, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods o1 
every description to suit all classes of people. 


Our assortment of Friends goods is now very desi- 
rable, viz: 


DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&c. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 
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Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
8. E. corner Fighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To a large and carefully selected stock of scarce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain Dress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs ; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. S.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 12} cts., 
cost more to import. 


A*foeece BOARDING SCHOOL, BUCKS 
A COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
first of Seventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of ‘Tenth month. 

All the branches of a thorough English Education aie 
taugat practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing £10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10. 

GE). A. NEWBOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIMON, Teacher of Languayes. 

Adress Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Co., Pa. 

N. B Circulars may be had at this office. 
2d mo, 28—tf. 


EYRE & LANDELL, 
8S W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
H established a store where Friends now resort to 
procure 
G9OD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and UValicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Ves'ings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosierv. 
£. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, (sauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 
Eowanp E. Fyne. 
ist mo. 11—1f 


Wasuinoton I. Laxprire. 


i EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses 

Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
realy made or made to order, at short notice. 

FEATHERS of all qualities, 

BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLEs, 

Also a full assortment otf TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by 

HARTLEY &KNIGAT, 

148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philed. 

N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED. 

4th mo. 2Uth.—tf 


INTELLIGENCER. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOI. FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The accominodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 

the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Suramer term will commence the 16thof 5th mo 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, the use of 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instruments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY. 

OF"Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P. M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tl. 





OCAL INSTITUTE. N. E. corner of 7th and Arch 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart- 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care bestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionists are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction, 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Arrnorr, A. M. 


fa. aa for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 

Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet: 

ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 

of pattern; Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 

yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce. Philad. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

AYOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medica} practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 
Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 

3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 





RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnish 
superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonable 
prices tu Builders and others, at their yard to the south 
of the brick house below Suuth street, between Schuyl- 
kill Second and Third sts. 
House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 
N.B. particular attention paid to the asserting of the 


Pressed Bricks. 
istmo. 8—ly. 


WM. WEBSTER & SON. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 





